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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN NEW ZEALAND 





John Harris, President 1946-47 





ALMOST EXACTLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, in November, 
1847, the ship Philip Laing sailed from Scotland for New 
Zealand. On board were the first immigrants for the settle- 
ment of Otago. Before she sailed there was a farewell cere 
mony at which the Lord Provost of Edinburgh presented 
the ship's library with a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

I mention this because it shows that our forefathers 
brought with them not only sheep and wheat, ploughs and 
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axes, but also books. They were civilized people and their 
civilization was based as much on books as it was on agri- 
culture and the useful arts. In fact their arts, their farm- 
ing, and their manufacture were themselves dependent on 
books. They were the product of that scientific and tech- 
nological progress which had characterized eighteenth-cen- 
tury Britain. The coats of arms adopted by most New Zea- 
land provinces and cities, with their sheaf, their fleece, thei: 
plough or miner’s pick or steam engine would be more rep- 
resentative if they added a printed book. 

The first settlers had libraries as well as books. As early 
as 1840 there was even a professional librarian in Welling- 
ton. A Dr Knox was appointed Librarian of the Port Nichol- 
son Exchange and Public Library at a salary of £75 per 
annum. More than a hundred years have passed since that 
first New Zealand librarian opened his parcels of books and 
papers from the old world and in that time a great deal 
has happened. We who are met here today are one of the 
results, or rather we are part of the main stream of that lib- 
rary history. The stream has broadened in the past few 
years. Its direction and future strength will be largely 
affected by our deliberations of the next few days, so it is 
well to spend a few minutes looking back over its course 
for what is to be learnt. 

New Zealand librarianship in its development falls into 
three main periods: The period up to 1910, when libraries 
of all sorts were founded throughout the country but re- 
mained as individual units without any common point ot 
contact; the period from 1910, the year the Libraries’ Asso- 
ciation of New Zealand was formed, to 1935 when its con- 
stitution was radically altered and the name changed to New 
Zealand Library Association; and lastly, the period from the 
1935 conference till today. 

In the first period a great deal happened. I have men- 
tioned Wellington’s first librarian and the Otago settlers 
with their Encyclopaedia Britannica. Other provinces also 
were forming libraries at the very begining. The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, as befitted their purpose, brought with them 
a shipload of ancient Greek and Latin authors mixed with 
Anglican theologians. These books remained on the shelves 
of the old Diocesan Synod Library at Christ's College until 
that building was pulled down in the nineteen-twenties. 
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Within two years of landing the Canterbury Pilgrims were 
plunged in their first library controversy. A bitter struggle 
raged between the Colonists’ Society, whose five shillings-a- 
year subscription included library borrowing, and the Athe- 
naeum, which seems to have become later a rather gentle- 
manly and exclusive reading society with literary preten- 
sions. The Athenaeum was denounced by the Lyttelton 
fimes in an editorial as ‘an anti-people’s-politics move- 
ment and nothing else—an attempt to breathe life into a 
very few, very dry bones of the very old Toryism of Eng- 
land which must have been imported by stealth into the 
settlement! ’ At a Christchurch conference it is perhaps worth 
mentioning that the Athenaeum supporters were led by Dean 
Jacobs and Mr Brittan, that they were very much in a minor. 
ity at the public meeting where hostilities flared up, and 
that their opponents of the Colonists’ Society faction in- 
cluded Wakefield, Tancred, Bealey, Fitton, and Fitzgerald. 

Auckland had a public library of the Mechanics Institute 
iype in the early forties. In New Plymouth a little later 
Mary Taylor was writing home to her friend Charlotte 
Bronte, ‘We have just got a Mechanics Institute. It is 
amusing to see people trying to find out whether or not it 
is fashionable and proper to patronise it.’ 

Between 1840 and 1910 most of our present libraries had 
come into existence. Sir George Grey’s magnificent collec- 
tion had been handed over to form the basis of the Auck- 
land Public Library. Later additions had made this one of 
the richest libraries of the Southern Hemisphere. Dunedin 
and Timaru had the first two genuine public libraries, freely 
open to all their citizens. The other main and secondary 
cities had their public subscription libraries and hundreds 
of smaller places, their Athenaeums and Mechanics _Insti- 
tutes. The General Assembly Library had long been in- 
stalled in its present building. Its iron book stack is still the 
most modern example in New Zealand of book stack con- 
struction. Dr Hocken had completed his life’s work. His Bib- 
liography of the Literature relating to New Zealand had been 
published the year before in 1909 and his great collection of 
New Zealand historical material had just been handed to 
the University of Otago. In Wellington Alexander Turn- 
bull had completed the greater part of his rich and rare ccl- 
lection though it was not till eight years later that it was 
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bequeathed to the country. The four university librarics 
were all in existence, there were legal libraries in the main 
centres, there were useful scientific collections belonging to 
the Dominion Museum and to the New Zealand Institute 
and its branches. Printed library catalogues had been pub- 
lished by the General Assembly Library, the Auckland Pub. 
lic- Library, the Supreme Court Library in Dunedin, the 
Otago University Library, and many smaller libraries. Mr 
Trimble was just beginning to work on the the printed cata 
logue of the Hocken Library. 

With such beginnings one might be justified in believing 
that the formation of the Libraries Association of New Zea- 
land in 1910 would be the prelude to an era of even greater 
progress. The first two or three conferences were full of 
promise. The papers read and the plans suggested by Mark 
Cohen, John Barr, Herbert Baillie, and others showed a 
lively awareness of modern library development and the par- 
ticular problems facing New Zealand. But the promise was 
not fulfilled. The next twenty-five years were the most barren 
in our history. For fourteen years, between 1912 and 1926. 
there was no conference even. This whole period saw the 
erection of only one new library of any importance—that 
‘architectural gem" which was so badly conceived and de- 
signed that it is now a nightmare of inflexibility to my 
friend Mr Collins and his staff. It saw only one printed cata- 
logue of any significance (if we except the Hocken)—that 
of the Auckland Institute and Museum; one really good 
bibliography—Bishop Williams's Bibliography of Printed 
Maori. The only new library opened was the Alexander 
Turnbull Library. 

Libraries, of course, are not independent of the society 
in which they develop, and this period in New Zealand 
history was dominated by material interests of the most 
vulgar kind. Pember Reeves, perhaps the most penetrating 
New Zealander of that time, noted that *‘a curious and 
important change was coming over the New Zealand public 

.... It may have had something to do with the increasing 
strength of the farming class. Whatever its causes, its result 
was to make a fetish of the commonplace in public life. 
That mainstay of his country, the farmer, set small store in 
those days by sparkle or vivacity: he pinned his faith to 
*Long White Cloud. 3rd ed., p. 302. 
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butter and borrowing ..... New Zealanders appeared to 
distrust distinction, dislike brilliancy, and doubt originality. 
(heir idol in those days was honest wholesome Mediocrity. 

In such an atmosphere it was perhaps impossible for lib- 
rarianship to flourish. The profession was largely prosti- 
tuted to handing out commonplace books to commonplace 
minds. ‘To their credit there were librarians and friends of 
libraries who, even in such a time, saw the danger and made 
their protests. Mark Cohen, founder of the Dunedin Pub- 
lic Library, was one. John Barr, who is still with us today 
and never seems to grow any older, was another who fought 
consistently for free public libraries. A. M. Hindmarsh, an 
early leader of the Labour Party, joined with W. T. Leys 
in suggesting a library commission to plan future progress. 

ierbert Baillie, the Honorary Secretary, had wide contacts 

overseas and from them secured numerous contributions 
irom English and American libraries which were read at 
conferences. 

But these were individual expressions only and did not 
result in action. The truth is that the Association was 
powerless to act, largely because of its organizational basis. 
its membership was confined to a few dozen individual lib- 
raries, almost entirely public libraries, and the great major- 
ity of these were dominated by the subscription complex and 
reflected the trivial needs of the main body of subscribers. 
It could not express the aspirations either of serious readers 
or, more important, of any large body of professional libra- 
rians. Of the latter only a few chief librarians ever at- 
tended a conference. 

Then in 1934 came the Munn-Barr report. It was the 
turning-point. Not only did it show the deficiencies of the 
existing library situation but, more important, it suggested 
the steps necessary to overcome them. In particular it 
stressed the need for trained librarians and a Library Asso- 
ciation which should present not merely the demands of the 
present but the needs of the future. 

In the library revolution that followed the men and the 
ideas came from within New Zealand, the finance from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and, later, the New 
Zealand Government. @enerous travelling fellowships were 
provided to send overseas most of the country’s leading lib. 
rarians. Other persons, like myself, were sent in order to 
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acquire training and experience. By 1935 New Zealand 
had a group of librarians closely acquainted with most as- 
pects of modern library development. In the same year, at 
the conference in Timaru, an all-important change was 
made in the constitution of the Association. It was trans 
formed from an association of libraries to an association of 
all interested in libraries, librarianship, and bibliography. 
The name was changed accordingly from the Libraries’ As 
sociation of New Zealand to the New Zealand Library Asso- 
ciation. The road was clear for those people who are natur- 
ally most concerned, the librarians, to take the lead. 

All this, of course, did not take place in a vacuum. Con. 
currently New Zealand was undergoing something of a social! 
revolution. New Zealanders had learnt that the production 
of more and more butter and mutton not only left them 
spiritually and intellectually unsatisfied but curiously enough 
did not even lead to material prosperity. Dissatisfaction 
led to inquiry, to discussion, to reading. And as often as 
not the books that were helpful in such a crisis were not to 
be found in libraries. The demand increased for something 
more than light reading. 

However, the important thing for us, as librarians, is the 
fact that the N.Z.L.A. was able to rise to the occasion. Long 
before the 1937 conference there were stirrings in the library 
world. Groups of professional librarians were organized in 
Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin. The 
Dunedin group contributed regular articles, bibliographies, 
and reading lists to the now famous journal Tomorrow. 
They ran a regular course in library training attended by 
almost every member of the profession in Dunedin. They 
held monthly meetings at which plans for library develop- 
ment were threshed out. Many of the bibliographical pro- 
jects and national library schemes that are now a regular 
part of our library set-up had their origin in these small but 
vigorous meetings. I speak of Dunedin from personal know 
ledge but much the same was going on in other centres. 
New Zealand librarians were on the march. For the first 
time we were developing some unity as a profession. 

The 1937 conference reflected the change. It was held 
in Parliament Buildings in Welligton, was attended by 
seventy-nine delegates and members, and was marked by 
vigour and determination. It made plans for inter-librarvy 
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lending; for a union list of serials; for an enquiry into train- 
ing of librarians and another into salaries, conditions and 
qualifications; and for a national library scheme. It estab- 
lished machinery in the form of standing committees to en- 
sure that these plans should be carried out. It ended with 
the carrying of a motion (which according to the record was 
moved by myself), ‘that this conference advises a general 
expansive policy during the next few years.’ 

There was not very much money available. But before 
it was all spent our projects found favour with the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, and they made us a grant of 
$29,700. This was to be spent in providing the Association 
with an office and paid staff, including Liaison Officer and 
Secretary; financing a printed bulletin; supporting biblio- 
graphical projects such as a union list of serials; starting a 
training scheme; development propaganda. 

In 1939 came the war, and our policy and plans were put 
io the toughest test imaginable. That we were able not 
only to carry on, but to show that libraries are a useful and 
even necessary part of national life in times of crisis, was 
proof not only of sound policy but of wise planning. The 
Association not only carried on but became strengthened 
and unified. Membership increased from eighty-four in 
1935 to one hundred and fifty-six in 1937 and to five hun- 
dred and tweny-five by the end of 1946. The one solitary in- 
dividual member in 1935 (Ngarita Gordon) became two 
hundred and eighty-one in 1946. The Union List of Serials 
was pushed forward, the Check List was issued in 1942, its 
Supplement in 1945. A union catalogue was started. Such 
publications as Junior Books and About Books for Children 
by Dorothy White, a fiction list for public libraries, the 
Index to New Zealand Periodicals and Guide to New Zea- 
land Reference Material, all published under the Associa- 
tion’s auspices, are evidence of the amount of bibliographi- 
cal work performed. A general training course was estab- 
lished and has provided for the younger generation a stan- 
dard of training not only creditably high but much more 
appropriate to our needs than anything previously available. 
Finally, the Association secured from the Government the 
establishment of a Library School. This is in some ways 
the most significant of all our achievements. It should io 
more than anything else to break our worst bottle-neck—the 
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shortage of trained staff. Its mere existence has gone fur 
ther in one year towards convincing the layman that there 
is more to librarianship than being a lover of books than 
all the thirty-six years of Association propaganda. 


In this same period there has grown up the Nationa! 
Library Service. It was conceived by the Library Associa- 
tion, delivered by the Government, and has been nursed 
through its infancy and brought to some degree of maturity 
by its present Director, who is also our Honorary Secretary, 
G. T. Alley. Even at birth it was the largest of our child- 
ren. Today, with its division into National Library Centre, 
Country Library Service, and Library School, it is a three- 
headed giant of gargantuan dimensions. 


Other libraries also have put on weight, particularly in 
the university and special library group. In 1935 few of 
them were more than chaotic book-collections. Today many 
are—I won't say fully organized libraries, because none of 
us would claim that—but at least well on the way to such 
a blissful state. In the public library field there has been 
much progress also. Auckland has gone free, so have Palm 
erston North, Lower Hutt, Rangiora, Whangarei, and many 
smaller places. It is estimated that about two-thirds of all 
public libraries are now free. 


Looking back over this last twelve year period and com- 
paring it with the preceding twenty-five year period of the 
Libraries’ Association of New Zealand, we can say that much 
has been done, many advances made. So much, in fact, that 
it is easy to become complacent and self-satisfied. To save 
ourselves from so dreadful a fate we need only turn to what 
has not been done, to the work that faces us today and in 
the future. 


First, buildings. In the whole of New Zealand there is 
not a single sizeable modern library building with any pre- 
tensions to adequacy, with the exception of the Wellington 
Public Library. The rest are mostly a disgrace to any civi- 
lized community. Their working quarters would be con- 
demned at sight by any self-respecting factory inspector. (Nor 
can the war be used as an excuse. In the ten years before 
the war Britain, which was already far better off than us in 
this respect, erected dozens of major new libraries. In the 
universities alone I can think of Oxford and Cambridge, 
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London, Leeds, Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Swanse:, 
Nottingham, and Reading.) 

Buildings are necessary, but are less important than stock 
and staff. Our deficiencies in these are almost as bad. The 
whole of New Zealand, for instance, receives about 40 per 
cent less current periodicals than the 7,500 taken in one fair- 
sized American university library—Stanford. And periodicals 
in the modern world are the very life-blood of investigation 
and research, the main vehicles of scientific and cultural 
communication. It is as bad with books. Apart from New 
Zealand history there is scarcely a subject one can think of 
where we can offer a really comprehensive special collection. 
This applies even in fields of the utmost national importance. 
In dentistry, for instance, or ceramics, genuine research is 
simply not possible because the reference works are not avail- 
able. The university libraries have always been starved and 
have been saved from complete stagnation only by large 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation. 

The staffing situation is equally poor. Of all professional 
zroups in New Zealand, librariams are the most overworked 
and underpaid. We demand of them high educational quali- 
fications plus a stiff professional training plus certain office 
techniques such as typing plus practical ability plus good 
personality, and for all this we usually offer less than the 
wage of a general labourer or a domestic help. 

Take finally the matter of free libraries. It is agreed in 
Britain and America, it is agreed by this Association, that 
the genuine public library is a free library, that the sub- 
scription library can never provide a satisfactory service for 
the community. The point was being pressed in Welling- 
ton as long ago as 1841. In that year the inaugural meet- 
ing of the Wellington Working Men’s Association protested 
that the subscription required by the Port Nicholson Public 
Library excluded ‘the mass of the productive classes . . . 
from enjoying the benefits of those books . . . which were 
sent from England by the wellwishers of this Colony for the 
benefit of all.’ Today we have gone a very long way to- 
wards changing this. Having gone so far, it is, as Mr Mc- 
Colvin emphasized, a pity that we don’t finish the job. It 
is up to us to see that this last step is taken and every public 
library made a free community institution as in Britain. 

This conference has to plan the campaign in various de- 
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tails. It has to face, in particular, a fundamental problem, 
a problem which has risen at previous conferences and is 
likely to be with us for years to come, the problem of central! 
authority versus local autonomy. Library development in 
recent years has been mainly at the national level. The 
National Library Service, which our Association sponsored 
in the first place, now has an annual expenditure of some 
£80,000 and overshadows all other libraries in sheer number 
of books and staff. A general policy of decentralization was 
approved by the Wanganui conference two years ago but 
the practical difficulties have yet to be grappled with. 

I am one of those who believe that the best library system 
is one which allows the greatest diversity of individual lib- 
raries and which gives them the greatest freedom. That 
library service is best which encourages initiative and which 
is flexible enough to be suited to local or specific needs. At 
the same time I realize that our primary library needs are 
more books, more staff, and better buildings, and in recent 
years it has been the central government that has shown 
the greatest responsibility in providing them. 

There is no easy solution to these problems and conflict 
of opinion amongst us is inevitable. This won't hurt us so 
long as we don’t allow ourselves to get bogged down by in- 
ternal issues and forget the main aim of the Association-- 
better libraries and better bibliographical service for New 
Zealand. 

Finally, if there is one thing above all else that library 
history teaches it is that good libraries are the product of 
good librarians. With us, as with any other calling, the most 
important people are those who do the work. It is thev 
who have built up this Association, they who have inspired 
and carried out the reforms of recent years. They are in 
closest touch with readers, they are best aware of the prac- 
tical possibilities. In grappling with our problems, in de- 
ciding our policy, we canot go far wrong if we make good 
staff basic to everything else. They will look after the future. 


PERSONAL 


Miss K. E. Harvey, formerly of the National Library Ser- 
vice, has recently been appointed Librarian, Teachers’ Train- 
ing College, Auckland. 
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WRITERS & WRITING IN 


NEW ZEALAND 
A SERIES OF STUDIES 





H. Winston Rhodes 





{Librarianship is not just a trade with tricks. At best it is a way 
of life, like farming. As the farmer knows his land so the librarian 
should know his books. Where should New Zealand books be known 
if not in New Zealand, and by whom in New Zealand if not by libra- 
rians? With these unassailable themes to support us we have asked 
H. Winston Rhodes, Senior Lecturer in English at Canterbury Uni- 
versity College and well-known writer and speaker on literary and 
other matters, to contribute a series of articles on New Zealand 
writers and writing. The first, in this issue, is by way of introduc- 
tion and will be followed by studies of individual authors.] 


I-NEW ZEALAND LITERARY CRITICISM 


‘To generalize is to be an idiot,’ wrote the poet Blake, and 
if we take this observation seriously then most of us who 
comment on New Zealand writing must accept the unflat- 
tering title. We talk solemnly about groups and tenden- 
cies before we have distinguished sufficiently between indi- 
vidual authors. We discuss influences and national charac- 
teristics before we have discovered what they have been 
trying to say to us. We examine New Zealand’s contribu- 
tion to literature by compiling lists and evolve elaborate 
theories in order to explain our creative shortcomings. Far 
too often the poet or novelist is used merely to support 
an argument or illustrate a theme. There has been little 
sign of that ‘genuine criticism’ which, according to Haz- 
litt, ‘ should reflect the colour, the light and shade, the soul 
and body of a work.’ 


Cult of National Characteristics 


As far as books by New Zealand authors are concerned 
we seem to know little of the joy of discovery, the pleasurs 
of interpretation, or the harmless occupation of literary 
chit-chat. Although Katherine Mansfield has more than 
once received the tribute of a serious and discriminating 
study and the early writings of Samuel Butler have not been 
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neglected, the absence of the literary monograph would seem 
to indicate a preference for the historical, social, or national 
approach to literature. Generalizations and theories about 
the land, the problems of authorship, and the conditions 
considered necessary for creative achievement threaten to 
engulf literary criticism before it has developed any mea. 
sure of self-discipline. 

The cult of national characteristics is one which finds its 
adherents most easily and most dangerously in a young 
country. It arises partly from a mistaken belief that the 
eyes of mankind are focussed upon us, partly from the need 
for self-justification (the need to demonstrate that intellec- 
tual life in this country is receiving at least some scant 
attention), and sometimes, as in Mr Holcroft’s essays, from 
a genuine interest in whether or not New Zealand is success- 
fully shaping a soul of its own. And although it would 
seem obvious that neither self-assertion nor self-abasement 
can contribute much to the development of the important 
constituents of a national character, and that national char 
acteristics cannot be discussed with any real profit, if at all, 
until the mellowing influences of time and tradition have 
established them, there are few among us who are able to 
resist the temptation to use the flimsiest of evidence and_the 
slightest of material in order to come. to general conclusions. 


Compressed Criticism 


It was understandable and indeed desirable that the cen- 
tennial celebrations should have led to the production of a 
series of books describing one hundred years of varied 
achievement, and creditable that one of these books should 
have been devoted to the history of letters and art in New 
Zealand. The choice of E. H. McCormick as the writer was 
undoubtedly responsible for the excellence of the work, but 
the mere compilation of a history of letters and art, as I 
think Mr McCormick himself would agree, can be as dan- 
gerous to criticism as it can be valuable as a historical record. 

Textbooks and discussions on the history of English lit- 
erature in our universities have shown that they encourage 
little beyond the mania for classification and the habit of 
thinking in terms of groups of writers, schools of poets, 
influences, and literary tendencies. Stephen Potter's illumi- 
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nating book The Muse in Chains successfully demonstrates 
some of the results of what he calls an ‘ Englit* course, and 
the almost inevitable effects of accustoming students to deal 
with artificial * periods’ in literature, to succumb to the 
convenient generalization, and to dismiss a writer with a 
few stereotyped phrases. Such methods can produce only 
the pseudo-scholar. ‘ Books,’ wrote E. M. Forster, ‘ must be 
read (worse luck, for it takes a ling time); it is the only way 
if discovering what they contain.’ 

To say that E. H. McCormick's Letters and Art in New 
Zealand is an admirable book is not to say that the author 
has succeeded in evading the traps set for even the most 
astute Hist. Lit., not to mention Hist. Art, compilers. The 
very nature of such a book is that it must include the good 
as well as the not so good. It must attempt to classify and 
‘9 group, to generalize and to sum up. The critical account 
must be limited to a few paragraphs, qualifications to a 
parenthesis, and discrimination to a phrase. Subtelties 
must be avoided and the typical must displace the 
individual. 


Partial Criticism 


M. H. Holcroft’s three books (Deepening Stream, Wait- 
ing Hills, Encircling Seas) have been enthusiastically 
greeted as the first major work of New Zealand literary criti- 
cism. That they well deserve their reputation as a series of 
urbane, socio-philosophic essays on the land and the people, 
| have no doubt. Nevertheless, it is perhaps fair to say that 
Mr Holcroft’s explorations are likely to plunge us further 
into that gulf of abstraction from which literary criticism 
must emerge if it is ever to fulfil what I conceive to be its 
proper function—that of encouraging discrimination and of 
reflecting ‘the colour, the light and shade, the soul and 
body of a work.’ 

He is concerned with those mysterious influences upon 
our mental development—the mountains, the forests, the 
earthquakes, the vast extent of ocean separating us from 
older societies, and the immense silence which broods over 
New Zealand's early history. He writes about the darkness 
of the contemporary world beyond our shores and the 
spiritual aridity and materialism within ourselves. He ex- 
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amines various aspects of the social environment, ponders 
wistfully on racial memories, and discusses ‘the gleams of 
reality dimly felt in meditation.’ His speculations arise 
from a quiet, reflective mind sensitively aware of the hos- 
tility of circumstance and painfully anxious to re-examine 
the roots of our intellectual life; but they are interesting 
chiefly as the expression of a personal attitude towards those 
influences which, in his opinion, are moulding the minds 
of New Zealanders and especially the minds of creative 
workers. 


In order to illustrate his socio-philosophic theme Mr Hol- 
croft gives slight but careful consideration to the writing of 
several contemporary poets. ‘It may be argued,’ he admits, 
‘that I am looking only for what I want to see,’ and indeed 
it is difficult not to feel that his theories about literary crafts- 
manship in New Zealand are based on reflections which have 
their origin in personal experience and a prolonged course 
of philosophic reading. He supports his ideas by excur- 
sions into the territory of New Zealand poetry and prose 
but he brings to the task a mind that is less receptive than 
it is searching. He seeks for a confirmation not an exten- 
sion of experience. 


To Mr Holcroft, R. A. K. Mason’s preoccupations with 
decay are ‘the first natural responses to a sensitive mind 
detaching itself from the quick rhythm of a secure existence,’ 
and in D’Arcy Cresswell he sees reflected ‘the dilemma of 
our transplanted culture. Whether he is right or wrong 
(I believe he is wrong as far as Mason is concerned and less 
than just to Cresswell), he is clearly more interested in trac- 
ing the influence of environment and in following the mov- 
ings of the creative spirit than he is in receiving all and 
everything the writers have to say. He is more troubled by 
the problems of authorship than he is by the products of 
authors. He is partial and selective in his criticism and uses 
the concrete example merely as another springboard from 
which he can plunge back into the meditative depths of his 
own mind. From the point of view of literary criticism the 
danger of this method is that it may set a precedent for a 
form of writing which reveals more about the critic than 
about what he is attempting to discuss and illuminate. 
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Selective Critictsm 


In his long and contentious preface to A Book of New 
Zealand Verse, Allen Curnow rides his hobby-horse with 
admirable seriousness. Although he sprinkles his discourse 
with many passages of discerning criticism, he is determined 
to prove and illustrative his theory of the divided loyalties 
of New Zealand writers, and it must be admitted that his 
selection of poems triumphantly seconds his theme. His 
aim is not to provide a history of New Zealand poetry but 
rather to ‘cut our losses’ and to ‘discover what we may 
credit to New Zealand.’ If, in his attempt, he shows that 
iis sympathy is. with verses which suggest that the poet wishes 
to, but cannot, take this country wholly to his heart, that 
he is sadly aware of his exile on these islands, and gazes wist- 
fully towards Europe, then Mr Curnow is merely following 
the bent of his own mind. The cutting of our losses would 
seem to involve not only the choosing of the best but also 
a somewhat prejudiced selection of poems illustrating his 
theory of poetic maladjustment and mental conflict. His 
commentary confines itself rather narrowly to particular ten- 
dencies which in his own verse he turns into unalterable 
and obvious truths. The physical environment surrounding 
the New Zealand poet is typified and reduced to tidy but 
unflattering proportions, the poetic attitudes of New Zea- 
landers are over-simplified, and fairly precise limits are 
set to the problems of the poetic imagination of this country. 


Out of the Gulf of Abstraction 


It is because such works as I have mentioned are so ex- 
cellent in themselves that I cannot help regarding them as 
dangerous to the development of New Zealand's literary 
criticism. They are writings which should have come after 
the exploratory work of scores of readers and critics. To 
reverse the normal process as we must, to journey backwards 
from the general to the particular, from the abstract to the 
concrete, from the national to the individual is not likely 
to prove easy. But if we cannot learn to forget lists and 
generalizations and tendencies, poetic dilemmas and divided 
loyalties, and everything associated with the cult of national 
characteristics, a healthy criticism is not likely to develop. 
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We must try to emerge from the gulf of abstraction into 
which we have fallen and experience some of the joys of 
discovery and the pleasures of interpretation. 


DECISION OF STABILIZATION 
COMMISSION 


LETTER RECEIVED BY SECRETARY 


As A RESULT of the Association's application to the Economic 
Stabilization Commission for approval to a scheme of classi- 
fication for librarians, the Secretary has received the follow- 
ing letter from the Acting Director of Stabilization. 


DIRECTOR OF STABILIZATION, 
WELLINGTON. 
10th June, 1947. 
The Secretary, 
New Zealand Library Association, 
WELLINGTON. 


Dear Madam, 
SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION—LIBRARIANS 


With reference to your application for the approval of the Econo- 
mic Stabilization Commission to a scheme of classification for libra- 
rians, and to discussions with this office, I have to advise you that the 
“Commission has given further consideration to the proposal and 
has approved the following as a basis for individual applications by 
the employers concerned: 


(a) Grades I to IV inclusive of the salary scale set out on page 
11 af the Association’s recommendations; and 

(b) The relevant portion of the grading scale set out on page 12 
of the recommendations. 


This approval is subject to the following conditions: 


(1) The rates approved are maximum rates for the purposes of 
the Regulations and are subject to the conditions as to qualifi- 
cations set out in the Association’s application. The Commis- 
sion expressed no opinion on the Association’s recommendations 
numbered (1) to (12) on pages 10 and 11 of the report of 
the Association’s Committee. 

(2) Progression within Grades shall be by single steps of the Grade 
with intervals of not less than twelve months between each 
step. 

(3) The approval applies only to librarians employed by local 
authorities and not to University librarians, for which a scale 
has already been approved by the Commission, or to Training 


{* Our italics —Ed.] 
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College librarians. Employers desiring to pay the scale salary 
should apply to the Director of Stabilization. 

(4) Promotion to a higher grade will require a separate approval 
by the Wages Commissioner. 


Before considering the question of approving Grades V to VIII, the 
Commission desires to have information on the attitude of employing 
authorities to the rates proposed by the Association. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. LINGARD, 
Acting Director. 


The scheme of classification referred to was based on the 
recommendations of the Standing Committee on Salaries, 
Conditions and Qualifications in its report to Council in 
\ugust, 1946 (NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 9: 157-69 Oct. '46). 
lhe convener of this committee, to whom the letter was re- 
ferred, has given the explanatory statement which follows. 

The Acting Director's letter must be read in conjunction 
with the scale itself. The gist of it appears to be that local 
authorities wishing to pay Association scale salaries to occu- 
pants of positions who hold the required qualifications may 
:pply for permission to do so. The Commission having 
granted permission for an officer to be placed on the appro- 
priate grade, the authority may then by annual or less. fre- 
quent steps advance him to the end of that grade, but not 
beyond except with the approval of a Wages Commissioner, 
or in the event of promotion to a higher position in respect 
of which also the authority has received approval to adopt 
the Association's scale. This applies to Grades I to IV only. 
Grades V to VIII are not yet approved. 

As an example, an authority with a population of 40,000 
wishes to advertise for a Children’s Librarian. The appro- 
priate figure in the tables is Grade III. Grade III runs 
(300—£325—£350—£375, but is applicable only to officers 
holding Library School Certificate or F.L.A. With approval, 
the authority may advertise at this figure. 

Another example: An authority (population immaterial) 
wishes to take on a girl with matriculation. The appropriate 
grade is Grade I—£125—£150—£180. Permission may be 
applied for to pay these steps. If the officer while on this 
grade gains the N.Z.L.A. General Certificate or A.L.A. or 
equivalent, authority may be obtained to pay Grade II, i:e., 
(210—£240—£270. Special application to a Wages Com- 
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missioner would be necessary to advance to Grade II an 
assistant who had not Grade II qualifications. 

This approval by the Stabilization Commission is a start, 
but the Committee's work is by no means complete. First, 
it is several months since the Committee reported, and con- 
ditions have changed in that time. Secondly, this initial 
scale makes little provision for unqualified or partly quali- 
fied staffs. Thirdly, the position of General Certificate people 
requires further consideration in the light of the fact that 
the Library School has so far not found it possible to do 
very much in the way of short courses. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY COURSE 


EXPERIMENT AT WANGANUI 





A. M. Blackett 





THe WANGANUI Giris’ CoLLece included in its syllabus for 
1946 a course of instruction in librarianship. The Prin- 
cipal (Miss M. E. Baker) asked me to take the course—a 
golden opportunity for the co-operation we talk so much 
about. Twelve Sixth Form pupils entered for the course. 
which covered a one-hour lesson each week, an examination 
part-way and a final examination. 


The Materials 


A pioneer course, it had to be suitably planned, and notes 
prepared. The notes, duplicated so that each girl could 
have a set, were called in at the end of the course. Per- 
mission was granted by the Convener of the Library Train. 
ing Committee to use any suitable material in Part I of the 
General Training Course and by Mr John Harris for the use 
of his notes on reference work. In addition, I compiled 
notes suitable for a school class from W. C. Berwick Sayers’ 
Introduction to Classification, W. E. Doubleday’s A- Primer 
of Librarianship, and E. V. Cobbett’s The Illustrations Col- 
lection. Pupils were asked to read Mr F. A. Sandall’s article 
on Massey College in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 5: 77-80 Nov. 
‘41 and the section on ‘ Libraries’ in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
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tannica. The course was a practical one and students were 
provided with the books and other material under discus- 
sion. For the lessons on card charging and issue records, 
samples of everything used in this work were displayed and 
handled. For reference work many books were taken to 
the class and for the illustrations lesson a number of 
mounted illustrations were shown. For the children’s course 
the Children’s Catalogue and Supplements, Junior Books, 
the Toronto Horn Books, and N.Z.L.A. and other lists were 
studied at first hand. 


The Syllabus 
FIRST TERM 

Lessons 1 and 2—Libraries of New Zealand and their authori- 
ties; types of service and sources of income. 

Lesson 3—Card charging and discharging. 

|.esson 4—Filing and recording of issue; registration of bor- 
rowers. 

Lesson 5—Examination on work to date. 
SECOND TERM 

Lessons 6 and 7—Classification. (At this stage it was de- 
cided that the class should produce a Manual.) 

Lessons 8, 9, and 10—Discussion of the Manual and assign- 
ment of parts. 

Lesson 11—Cataloguing. 

Lesson 12—Revision of classification and cataloguing. 

Lessons 13 and 14—Reference work. 
THIRD TERM 

Lessons 15 and 16—Reference work. 

Lesson 17—The Manual. 

Lesson 18—The National Library Service. 

Lesson 19—The illustrations collection. 

Lesson 20—Revision of Lessons 18 and 19. 

Lesson 21—Children’s course (Introduction). 

Lesson 22—Book lists and book selection (Children’s books). 

Lessons 23 and 24—Picture books. 

Lessons 25 and 26—The intermediate reader. 

Lesson 27—Revision of the Manual. 

Lesson 28—Examination. 


The Manual 


Typewritten and consisting of thirteen quarto-size pages, 
the Manual had the makings of an attractive little brochure. 
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One of the students was responsible for an artistic title-page: 
‘The Librarian—W.G.C.—1946.. A_ fuller idea of the 
work done in the course may perhaps be gained from a 
glance at the main contents: Rules for the Library, The 
Catalogue, Exploitation of Books and how to Stimulaie 
Reading in your Library, Reference Books for a School 
Library, Book Repairing, The Life of a Library Book, To 
Pupils Leaving School, Periodicals for a School Library, The 
Essentials of a Good Library, A Picture Collection, What 
Happens to a New Book. Two class members made cloth- 
covered board cases for copies of the finished Manual, one 
in the College colours for presentation to the Principal. 


The Examinations 


The examination results were, generally, very satisfactory. 
Examples of the questions set: 

‘Name the governing authority of the Wanganui Public 
Library.’ 

‘What is the basic entry for cataloguing? ’ 

‘Write giving your views on the Library Class. This is 
the first of its kind. Do you think it worth while?’ 

The work done in the course was fully approved by the 
College authorities and, I believe, by Inspectors of the Edu 
cation Department. Seven of the students have gone on to 
Training College. I am confident that in their training and 
teaching they will find the benefit of this elementary library 
course. With their receptive young minds they were a plea- 
sure to teach. It is certainly here, in the school, that library 
training should commence. An intelligent grasp of the fun- 
damentals of library work will assist the service of libraries 
everywhere. How many people know how to use a library? 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEETING HELD JULY 3 


MEETING IN WELLINGTON ON JuLy 3, the Standing Executive 
Committee considered, inter alia, the matters on which re- 
ports are given below. 

Children’s books published in New Zealand: It was re- 
solved that a committee consisting of M. Sage (convener), 
J. C. Beaglehole, W. J]. Scott, M. Baker, P. M. Hattaway, 
with power to co-opt, be set up to consider manuscripts and 
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proof copies of children’s books before publication and to 
report to the Standing Executive Committee its recommenda- 
tions with regard to the suitability of the books for purchase 
by New Zealand libraries. It was further resolved that all 
libraries be circularized setting out the proposed plan and 
isking how many copies of approved publications they think 
they would be able to purchase. The circular prepared as 
a result of this resolution has now been sent to libraries 
throughout the Dominion. The matter is of such impor- 
tance, however, that we print below a slightly abridged ver- 
sion of the circular. It is dated July 8, 1947, and signed by 
|). G. Bibby, Secretary. 


Your attention is drawn to the circular which was sent to New 
Zealand publishers of children’s books early this year and which was 
xrinted in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, March, 1947, under the heading 
‘Children’s Books in New Zealand.’ After giving a short statement 
about the inadequacies of most of the children’s books published in 
New Zealand and stressing some of the requirements of libraries, I 
made the following statement, giving effect to a Council decision: 


‘In order to encourage the publication and distribution of 
a better class of book, my Association would be willing to 
arrange a scheme whereby guarantees might be given on 
behalf of member libraries for the purchase of at least one 
thousand copies of any titles which we could approve before 
publication.’ 


Publishers have all welcomed the proposal and have been in con- 
sultation with the Association office and the National Library Service 
about the type of book which would be considered acceptable by lib- 
raries. Although it is not expected that very many suitable child- 
ren’s books would be published within any one year (as evidenced 
by the decision of the judges for the Esther Glen Award that no 
book suitable for the award had been published during the year 
July 1945 to June 1946) several manuscripts have already been sub- 
mitted for consideration. 

It is hoped that libraries will be prepared to support this scheme 
which will encourage the publication of better children’s books in 
New Zealand as nothing else will. Two points that should be borne 
in mind in the preliminary stages of the scheme are (1) it is pre- 
publication orders that the publishers wish to obtain; (2) that it 
would be helpful if libraries would order in sufficient quantities not 
only for immediate requirements, but also for replacement copies. If 
the sales of the first few books selected in this way are sufficiently 
encouraging, it is possible that at a later date a less cumbersome 
scheme could be evolved. 


Children’s Book Week: A committee was set up consist- 
ing of H. Macaskill (convener), M. Baker, T. Hirst, G. Le- 
May, with power to co-opt, to make arrangements for Child- 
ren’s Book Week throughout New Zealand. The Commit- 
tee was empowered to spend £10, and discretionary powers 
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were granted the Honorary Secretary to make available a 
further sum of up to £10. The Secretary reported that ad- 
vice had been received from the Associated Booksellers that 
they had decided to hold a ‘ Children’s Book Fortnight’ in 
August, 1947, commencing the last week of the August 
school holidays and continuing through the first week of 
the schools’ re-opening. The co-operation of the Association 
was sought in the proposal. A resolution was carried: *‘ That 
this Committee considers there should not be both a Child- 
ren’s Book Fornight arranged by the booksellers in August 
and a Children’s Book Week arranged by the Association in 
November, and instructs the Children’s Book Week Com- 
mittee earnestly to consider co-operating with the booksellers 
in the proposed Children’s Book Fortnight in August.’ It 
was further resolved: ‘ that the Committee be instructed to 
make early contacts with the booksellers with regard to the 
date of the Children’s Book Week in 1948, with a view to 
arranging a date that will be suitable to everybody.’ 
American periodicals (domestic editions): With the re- 
quest that member libraries of the Association be supplied 
with the domestic editions of Newsweek, Time, and Life, 
the Secretary had written to the publishers of these periodi- 
cals pointing out that only the domestic editions were cov- 
ered by the normal indexing services. A reply received from 
the publishers of Newsweek stated briefly that they were 
impressed by the soundness of the Association’s reason for 
making the request and would be glad to supply the domes- 
tic, rather than the Pacific, edition. They asked for a list 
of the libraries concerned. Time, Inc., however, re- 
plied that while admitting ‘a considerable degree of 
validity’ in the request, they would not be able to supply 
the domestic editions of either Time or Life. Ever since 
Time had been printed on an international scale, the domes- 
tic edition had been circulated within the United States 
only. The editorial contents were practically identical in 
each of the five editions printed, essential differences being 
in the advertising matter. American librarians, the reply 
stated, had been using standard indices with success in find- 
ing stories in the international editions. Page references 
varied only slightly, the date of issue and the department 
remaining the same. Knowing the issue date and the sec- 
tion under which to look, it was comparatively easy to find 
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the correct page. As for Life, only the international edition 
was being promoted overseas. The lack of a standard index 
in this publication was admittedly a serious problem. Nego- 
tiations were actually proceeding with the H. W. Wilson 
Company with a view to their making up an index for Life 
(International). Meanwhile, it should. be remembered that 
the international edition contained all that was printed in 
the domestic edition except matters of purely passing inter- 
est. Furthermore, the publishers maintained in New York 
a complete reference service. Should the Association, or any 
of its members, want specific information, Life would be 
glad to send them, without cost, tear sheets and background 
information. It was pointed out, finally, that the other two 
Time, Inc. publications (Fortune and Architectural Forum) 
were sent overseas exactly as circulated in the United States. 


NAPIER DOES IT WELL 
CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK, MAY 9—16 


FIRST OUT with Children’s Book Week this year, Napier civic, school 
and library interests combined to hold’ a very successful programme 
in the term holidays last May. Hastings Public Library was invited 
to co-operate and in Napier a committee was set up to represent 
parent-teacher organizations, school staffs, the Girl Guide and Boy 
Scout Associations, the Borough Council and the Public Library. 
Opened officially by the Mayor of Napier (Mr. T. W. Hercock), the 
Week began on Friday night, May 9, with a well attended gathering 
in the Children’s Room at the Public Library. 

With the assistance of the local schools competitions were held for 
the best posters and book reviews, prizes being in the form of paid 
subscriptions to the Library. The winning posters were put on 
display in shop windows, while the Library, booksellers and shop- 
keepers featured displays of new and special books. During the 
Week announcements were made from the town’s broadcasting sta- 
tion and the Librarian (Miss Jean Blyth) gave a radio talk. The 
Week was well supported by the local newspapers which ran inter- 
views and special articles. ‘This Book Week,’ wrote the Daily 
Telegraph, ‘might well have its value for all, without too great an 
emphasis on the age-limits of the “children” .. . It is an occasion 
on which . . . we can perhaps all claim to be children.’ 

The highlight of the Week was the fancy-dress pageant, directed 
by members of the Public Library staff . ‘ Over fifty children took 
part,’ wrote Miss Blyth in a letter to the Secretary, ‘and the atten- 
dance was such that when every available inch of floor spaee was 
— children were sitting on the issue desk and on the window- 
sills,’ 

From the number of young readers who were attracted to the 
Library—many for the first time—and from evidence of interest 
taken by the whole community, the committee responsible for Child- 
ren’s Book Week in Napier has reason to be proud of its efforts. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


General Training Course: The following students, having 
completed the course in cataloguing and classification, have 
been awarded a pass as a result of their written work during 
the year and the test held in May: *M. J. Bronahan, *L. I. 
Coard, *H. B. Cowey, J. Ellis, J. Fordyie, B. Guy, *E. LaT. 
McKellar, M. J. Munro, J. I. Murray, *P. O’Brien, *W. M. 
Oldham, *M. A. Ronnie, J. Scott, D. M. Sherriff. 

Auckland City Council: As well as paying the expenses 
of its three official delegates Auckland City Council will in 
future pay board and travel expenses to conferences for 
two additional senior staff members and one additional 
junior staff member. This decision was reported to the 
Association by Mr J. W. Kealy who said that it would be 
a provision, of course, that staff members for whom expenses 
were paid would need to be members of the Association. It 
is to be hoped that other library authorities will take heart 
from this gesture and follow the Auckland example. 

Broadcast talks: The Secretary has been informed by the 
National Broadcasting Service that it will not be possible to 
rebroadcast the series of talks ‘The Library Today’. The 
reasons given are that if every programme missed by listeners 
in any particular locality were rebroadcast there would be 
neither space nor time for new programmes, and that in 
fairness to all concerned it was felt advisable to repeat from 
the one station only such programmes as were outstanding 
in their class. 

Copyright List: Pending the first issue of the circular 
list of current New Zealand publications by the Association. 
in fully catalogued form prepared by the General Assembly 
Library and the National Library Service, no further ex- 
tracts from the Copyright List will be printed in NEW ZEA- 
LAND LIBRARIES. 

Wanganui Public Library: With the object of advertising 
the Art Collection at the Wanganui Public Library, mem- 
bers of the local Arts and Crafts Society visited the library 
by invitation on a recent Sunday afternoon. Reference 
books usually locked up were displayed, as well as suitable 
books from the circulating stock. The Chief Librarian (Miss 
*Has now completed the course and qualified for the 
N.Z.L.A. Certificate. 
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A. M. Blackett) outlined the resources of the library in the 
relevant sections. Of the twenty visitors many said they 
had not known the library had material of such interest to 
them. 

Palmerston North Branch: The report of a recent gather- 
ing of provincial librarians and committee-men at Palmer- 
ston North (see * Notes from Branches’) should be of in- 
terest to all who feel that national conferences do not give 
enough attention to the problems of the smaller libraries. 
Regional activities of this kind are an expression of that 
local initiative without which national policies would fail. 

Library Association (London): At the latest annual con- 
ference of the Library Association (London), held in Brigh- 
ton, England, the second week in June, the President (Mr 
Rk. J]. Gordon) expressed his continued disappointment that, 
‘only 25 per cent of the total population is attracted to pub- 
lic libraries’ and that ‘neither Government nor people— 
except the discerning few—recognise the value of libraries.’ 
\mong the reasons given for this apathy (and this only three 
years short of the centenary of the passing of the first Public 
Library Act) were drab buildings and inadequate book 
stocks. However, the conference ended on a hopeful note, 
leaving the impression that anxieties and difficulties of the 
war years had resulted in closer understanding between the 
public and the profession. That this advantage may not be 
lost the Library Association proposes ‘a national publicity 
campaign to advance the cause of libraries.’ 

N.Z.L.A. Council meeting: The next meeting of the coun- 
cil will be held on August 20. Committee meetings will be 
held on August 19 and if possible a further meeting of the 
council may be held in February, 1948. 


A SPECIAL REQUEST 


The Secretary needs copies of back numbers of NEw ZEA- 
LAND LIBRARIES in order to complete files for binding. Urg- 
ently required are: 

Vol. II, No. 7 (Feb., 1939). 

Vol. III, No. 7 (Feb., 1940). 

Members who do not keep a permanent file and who 
would not mind giving up their copies of Vol. 10, No. 2 
(Mar. 1947)—the McColvin number—would be doing the 
Association a good service by sending them to the Secretary. 
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BRANCH NOTE 


AUCKLAND BRANCH 


The Chairman (Mr F. A. Sandall) presided over the General 
Meeting of the Auckland Branch held on June 18th. Seven members 
who had attended Conference gave brief talks on their impressions. 
All were very enthusiastic about the value of being present at such 
2» Conference. The speakers covered different aspects of the subject 
and the Meeting gained a good idea of the highlights of the Con- 
ference. 

Examination successes: Miss Dorothy Lyon of the Central Library 
and Miss Lillian Cannell of Grey Lynn Library have received the 
N.Z.L.A. General Certificate. 


PALMERSTON NORTH BRANCH 


At the June meeting members heard impressions of the recent 
conference, given by the Branch representative (Miss B. Moore) and 
by Mr H. Greenwood and Mr H. D. Erlam. The July meeting took 
the form of an organised and widely attended discussion on reference 
library practice, with emphasis on the needs of small libraries. Lib- 
rarians, members of library staffs and several chairmen of library 
committees from Napier, Hastings, Wanganui, Dannevirke, Levin, 
Marton, Taihape, and Palmerston North met in the Reference Room 
at the Palmerston North Public Library on July 5. It was a meeting 
of provincial librarians, a kind of regional conference. Following 
speeches of welcome by the Chairman of the Branch (Mr H. D. 
Erlam) and Cr F. G. Opie, members heard an address by Miss A. M. 
Blackett who spoke on the history of libraries and the development 
of reference services. Mr Greenwood next discussed books commonly 
used in reference work, demonstrating from stock on hand at Pal- 
merston North. Proceeding by bus to Massey Agricultural College, 
the company was shown by Mr Erlam methods of indexing and filing 
periodicals and pamphlets. The meeting was recognised by all pre- 
sent as being a rather unique and most useful occasion. Thanking 
the speakers on behalf of the visitors, Cr J. E. Oldham said he 
hoped a further meeting of this kind would be held later in the 
year. 

(Our congratulations to Palmerston North for being first in with 
Branch reports. All Branches please note.—Ed.) 


CANTERBURY BRANCH 


At a meeting held on July 9 a letter was received from the Secre- 
tary of the Association thanking the Branch for its work before and 
during the conference. Speakers for the evening were Mr A. H. 
Johnstone and Mr D. J. M. Glover. Problems of book supply and 
demand were considered from the points of view of the bookseller 
and printer-publisher respectively. ‘ Libraries have been reasonably 
well served by booksellers in spite of drastic war-time restrictions,’ 
said Mr Johnstone. He thought it would be at least ten years before 
trade returned to normal. Mr Glover, speaking on shortages of 
paper, book cloth, manpower, and type metal, and relating these 
shortages to the ever-increasing demand for books, especially good 
books, thought it best for publishers to issue small editions of as 
many worthwhile books as they had material for. Following ques- 
tions and general discussion votes of thanks were passed to both 
speakers. A great deal of most valuable information had been given, 
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FREE SERVICE IN WELLINGTON 
CITY COUNCIL ENDORSEMENT 


Che principle of free library service was formally approved 
by the Wellington City Council at a meeting on July 16, 
when it was resolved that the next council be recommended 
to give effect to the proposals of the Libraries Committee. 
rhe Committee proposed that * books of cultural and voca- 
tional value and standard fiction should be lent free to rate- 
payers, residents, and their children, but that books of lighter 
literature should be lent only at a figure sufficient to cover 
the cost of service. It is pointed out that the recommenda- 
tion is in no way binding upon the incoming council, and 
that with staff shortage and other matters it might be some 
tume before free service comes about. But, in the words of 
a councillor who did not fully support the proposal, it is 
the thin end of the wedge.’ The quiet, unheralded way 
in which this happy news broke upon our post-conference 
peace makes us hope that one day, suddenly, Wellington 
will go free. 


LIBRARIES OF THE FUTURE 


AFTER THE EIGHTY YEARS which have elapsed since the follow- 
ing echoes of a more confident age were written we may 
still envy the librarian of the Floating Island his salary and 
time. and Captain Nemo his indifference to political eco- 
nomy,. 

“The most frequented rooms in the casino [on Float- 
ing Island] were the reading rooms devoted to the news- 
papers, and the European and American reviews, 
brought by the regular service of steamers to Floating 
Island from Madelaine Bay. After being turned over, 
read and re-read, these reviews were placed on the 
shelves of the library with many thousand other works, 
the classification of which required the presence of a 
librarian at a salary of twenty-five thousand dollars. who 
had probably less to do than any of the other function- 
aries of the island. This library also contained a num- 
ber of phonographic books which gave no trouble to 
read; all you had to do was to press a button and you 
heard the voice of some excellent reader aloud.” 


—Jules Verne, Floating Island. 
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“ It was a library. High pieces of furniture, of black 
violet ebony inlaid with brass, supported upon their 
wide shelves a great number of books uniformly bound. 
They followed the shape of the room, menstaatine at 
the lower part in huge divans covered with brown 
leather, which were curved, to afford the greatest com- 
fort. Light movable desks made to slide in and out at 
will, allowed one to rest one’s book while reading. In 
the centre stood an immense table, covered with pam- 
phlets, amongst which were some newspapers . . . The 
electric light flooded everything; it was shed from four 
unpolished globes half sunk in the volutes of the ceiling. 

I . went up to the shelves of the library [of 

12, 000 volumes] works on science, morals and literature 

abounded in every language; but I did not see one 

single work on political economy; that subject appeared 

et strictly proscribed. Strange to say, all these books 

wie irregularly arranged, in whatever language they 
were written. 


Jules Verne, Twenty thousand leagues under the sea. 
—G.E.E. 
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